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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers. 
HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Seale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 











STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price require, 
and an immediate reply will be given.— 
BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, §.H.22. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


fae following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 


SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891) EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 


ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d 


TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


second-hand, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 

Post Free on Application. 
. 499. BIRDS. 
. 500. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, from 
15th Century to the present 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEAR EAST & EGYPT. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF MISCELLANEOUS LIT- 
ERATURE. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
AUSTRALASIA. 


. 501. 
. 502. 
Vo. 503. 


. 504. 
. 505. 














SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 


























For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 
E FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 
36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold separately. — Offers to A.H., Box 193, 
7s a. Q., 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 





When replying to advertisements please 
mention “ Notes anD QusRies.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES AND ~ QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


ADYERTISEMENT RATES. 


DiIsPLaYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





No. of Whole Inch 
Inserts. Page (single col.) 
Mcans: abusive 100s. . os 48a OGL. 

6 95s. 7s. Od. 
13. Oe ee 6s. 9d. 
BO cee: c05' age 85s. 6s. 6d 
_ ore OS ks: csec!bcece 6s. Od. 


Half, quarter and eighth page pro rata. 


Sma, ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 


No. of 

Inserts. 1 3 6 13 as 
Rates j 13, 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. 
per line. | 


The line is of about 7 words. 


SETS FOR SALE. 


NHE following complete Series, each of 12} 

volumes, are in stock, and may be obtained | 

from the Manager, * Notes and Queries,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 


THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound half 

—— marbled boards, in new condition, | 
0 10s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half | 


leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 








CONTENT 
MEMORABILIA :—255. 
NOTES :—An cld house at Fulham: the home of | 

three celebrities, 255—Unpublished Letters of 
Warren Hastings, 
Robert Wilson and ‘Sir 
Church Street. Kensington, 
QUERIES :—The Diwati festival—Weavers’ Com- 
pany—Photostat copies— A sketching club—the 
critical moment ’—** Defying fe 
Norfolk labourers’ speech—Yoe, 263—A Dor- | 
chester House relic—Mysterious coat-of-arms— 
Dunn (Donne) ct Pembroke or Carmarthen— 


S.—No. 15. 


Thomas More,’ 
262. 


Henry Hawiey—Lords Hawley—Crane-—Grote 
Family — Treg2ar — Great men’s practical 
maxims — Incomplete sundial motto — Poem | 


wanted—Sourceg of quotations wanted, 
REPLIES :—The ¢lashers—David pmo 265— 

Edward Baber—XVI century place-names: iden- 

tification sought—Bank notes—The Story of 


Savile Row, 266—William and Lambert Osbalde- | gq remittance, should be sent to 


stone—William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk: his 
daughter Joan—A Buddhist prayer, 267—Arti- 
ficial stone—Sunday entertainments—English 
Officers in Austrian service — Age of bearing 
arms and of Knighthood—Rights pertaining to 
a grave—Sumac tree—Mineral oil in ancient 
writings, 268—Izod Family—St. Donatian at 
Bruges—“ Israfel,” 269. 

THE LIBRARY: ‘Fifty Fables from La Fon- 
taine’ — ‘Monumental Inscriptions at All 
Saints’, Lydd, Kent ’—‘ The Sources of English 

Literature.’ 


256—The King’s Ships, 257— | 
259— 


the alligator ”’— | 
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WANTED. 


| FIRST SERIES.—Vol. x. 
| SECOND SERIES.—Vol. ix. 
| THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 
| FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 
VOL. CL.—No. 19 (May 8, 1926). 
| VOL. CXLVIII.—No. 6 (Feb. 7, 1925). 
No. 7 (Feb. 14, 1925). 
No. 8 (Feb. 21, 1925). 
| No. 9 (Feb. 28, 1925). 


kee following numbers and Volume Indices 
of the TWELFTH SERIES or the complets 
| volumes in which they are included :— 
| No. 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol. i). 

No. 53—Dec. 30, 1916 (Vol. ii). 

No. 67—Apr. 14, 1917 (Vol. iii). 

No. 86—November 1917 (Vol. iv). 

No. 128—Sept. 25, 1920 (Vol. vii). 

No. 148—Feb. 12, 1921 (Vol. viii}. 

No. 168—-July 2, 1921 (Vol. ix). 

No. 185—Oct. 29, 1921 (Vol. ix). 

No. 194—Dec. 31, 1921 (Vol. ix). 

No. 228—Aug. 26, 1922 (Vol. xi). 

Indices to Vol. vi (Jan.—June, 1920) and 

Vol. ix (July-Dec., 1921). 


| Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High waiaaiaas Bucks. 


| 
BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
| CLIII. 


| PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

CLIII, (July-December, 1927) are now on 

sale, and should be ordered from ‘“ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High = 

| combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 

| local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
at our London office, 14, Burleigh Street, 

W.C.2. 

| Price 3s., postage 3d. 





| INDEX TO VOLUME CLIIL 


| M\HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 

to VOL. CLIII (July-December, 1927) 
are now ready. Orders, accompanied _ by 
“ NOTES 
AND QUE RIES, ” 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local newsagents and booksellers. The Inder 
is also on sale at our London office, 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 


Price 2s. 6d.; postage 1d. 








When replying to advertisements please 


mention ‘‘ NoTes AND QUERIES.’ 
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THIS WEEK: 


aaa 


An Old House at Fulham ... ... ... ... .. ... 255 
Warren Hastings’ Letters .. ... ... ... ... ... 256 
Robert Wilson and ‘Sir Thomas More’ SY. 259 £ 











OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘l'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
rithout binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








_- Memorabilia. — 


que March number of The Library, which 
gives us the Transactions of the Biblio- 





graphical Society, is made up mainly of 
four papers of considerable importance: 
Mr. A. W. Pollard’s article on ‘ Future 


Work on the Short-Title Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Books’; Dr. Greg’s account of the 
‘Decrees and Ordinances of the Stationers’ 
Company, 1576-1602 ; ‘Caxton Docu- 
ments,’ by W. J. Blyth Crotch; and _ the 
lengthy and interesting Corrigenda and 
Addenda with which Mr. Eustace F. Bosan- 
quet supplements a former work of his on 
‘Karly Printed Almanacks and Prognostica- 
tions.’ Dr. Greg’s paper serves as herald to 
the publication of folios 427-486 of the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, which in 1875 the Court of 
the Stationers’ Company had for some reason 
found itself unable to allow Arber to tran- 
scribe and publish, but which have now been 
rendered available. No adequate reason for 
the Court’s reserve is disclosed, but there 
comes to light (as Dr. Greg shows) a mass of 
interesting jumbled information on _ topics 
likely and unlikely, from which he makes a 
selection itself rather bewilderingly various 
and abundant. He notes an_ instance 
(Andrew Manssell’s ‘Catalogue of English 
Printed Books’) of money contributed by 
individuals in aid of a publication which, in 
199%, anticipates in some respects the method 
of publication by subscription. There is an 
order to pay for mending the pavement at the 
west end of Paul’s—at the place where the 
Company had its ‘standing ’’—for the occa- 
sion when Elizabeth came to St. Paul’s in 
November, 1588, to return thanks for the 
defeat of the Armada. Of a Court of 27 
Aug., 1596—in a hand different from the 
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rest and deleted—it is recorded “‘ Md the 
ballad intuled [sic] the taming of a shrew. 
Also one oth [sic] ballad of Macedbeth [ ?].” 
Dr. Greg would not guarantee the genuine- 
ness of this addition, however, without fur- 
ther examination. 


[ the new and interesting number of the 

Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters we observe, under ‘ Notes and 
News,’ pleasant reference to a personage 
whom all lovers of medieval architecture in 
general and Notre-Dame de Chartres in par- 
ticular, have long held in great esteem, M. 
Houvet, that is, the gardien of the Cathedral. 
It is said of him that he never leaves this 
place of his love, even spending his nights 
there, on a straw mattress in a sort of bed- 
chamber arranged between two of the pillars. 
He has for twenty years been photographing, 
piece by piece, the immense mass of beautiful 
detail in the building, and for the photo- 
graphy of the famous stained-glass has 
devised the plan of applying sensitive paper 
to the inside of the windows, whereby, it is 
claimed, the most minute features of the 
glass-painting are reproduced. By his energy 
of will and industry, though he started with- 
out a learned education, he has become a 
savant; and, though a poor man, has con- 
trived to publish at his own expense several 
costly albums. The occasion for this mention 
of him is the award to him of the Legion of 
Honour—a rosette well-bestowed. 


E would call attention to the very interest- 
ing and satisfactory Sixth Annual 
Report which we recently received from the 
Institute of Historical Research of the Uni- 
versity of London. Under nearly every head- 
ing it shows increase: students; number of 
Universities and Colleges represented ; inter- 
national activities; development of the 
Bulletin; and the library. The greatest 
addition to the library has been the gift to it 
by Mr. G. F. Bradby, in accordance with her 
wishes, of the collection of sources for the his- 
tory of the French Revolution brought 
together by the late Miss KE. D. Bradby—552 
volumes with 4 maps; but several gifts of 
hardly less importance are also recorded. 
The Bulletin of the Institute for February 
begins an important series of articles on ‘ The 
Early Records of the English Parliaments,’ 
by H. G. Richardson and George Sayles, con- 
tinues the collection of information on the 
Accessibility of Foreign Archives, and, among 
other things, provides some considerable 
addenda and corrigenda in the section devoted 
to the ‘D. N. B.’ 
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HE London traffic statistics of Easter Mon- 
day—a beautiful day—as set out in The | 


Times of Apr. 11, show the rise in numbers | 
to be expected. The railways, omnibuses and , 
tramways carried during the Easter holiday | 


22,221,053 passengers, about a quarter of a 
million more than last year. Saturday and 
Monday, especially Monday, were the days’ 
when the most people were jaunting. The 
Easter Monday visitors to the Zoo mounted 
to the ‘‘ record’? number of 90,000, and left 
behind them paper, orange peel, bottles, bits 
of buns and nutshells in such quantities as to 


take 60 men two days to sweep into heaps and | 


clear away. The writer in The Times from 


whom we quote this last detail, in a sketch | 


entitled ‘ Litter and its Lessons,’ mentions 


dantly visited, and not policed, was so highly 
respected that no vestige of litter defaced it. 
Tradition and its own exquisiteness preserve 
it. The lesson seems to be that such tradition 
and such exquisiteness should be everywhere, 


or at least more extensively, brought to pass. | 


The provision of receptacles for rubbish is 
another matter to which, we think, some fresh 
thought might be given. As they exist, in 
the places where they exist, they are now 
painful eyesores, not much less disturbing, 
over some square yards at any rate, than 
scattered litter would be. Could not some 
one devise something less ugly ? 


HE correspondent of the Morning Post at 

Paris reports (Apr. 10) that the statue, 
‘Joan of Are at the Stake,’ by Réal Del 
Sarte, which is to be placed on the actual spot 
in the market-place at Rouen, where St. Joan 
was burnt, will be exhibited in the Place de 
la Concorde at Paris on May 13, Joan of 
Arc’s féte day. He goes on to tell us that 
a project is on foot for offering a copy of the 
statue to King George. The English cult of | > 
St. Joan never ceases to astonish Frenchmen, | 
who warmly appreciate, though they cannot | 
fully understand, the homage paid to the | 
national heroine, since her chief glory was | 
that she rid her country of the English} 
enemy. 


E note in The Times of Apr. 10 that the 
ring presented by Mr. E. S. Makower to | 
Westminster Abbey—the Essex ring—has now | 
been placed on the tomb of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, president of the | 
Royal Society of British Sculptors, has fixed | 
it, under glass, in a cavity in a small block | 
of marble so placed as not to obtrude itself in | 
any way upon the lines of the tomb. 





——$__—___ 


N the editorial ‘ ecu Notes’ of the 
Print Collector’s Quarterly is mention of 
the ‘ Catalogue Raisonné of Engraved British 
Portraits from Altered Plates,’ by the lat 
G. S. Layard, which he left unfinished but 
sufficiently near completion and with suff: 
cient notes for Miss Latham to have beep 
able to prepare it for publication. As many 
as 118 instances are described, the oldest a 
change from Elizabeth to James I, the latest, 
from Lord Melbourne to Prince ‘Albert ina 
picture of Queen Victoria riding with a 
gentleman in Windsor Park. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From The Weekly Journal or, The British 





that the Rookery at Streatham, though abun-| @azetteer, Saturday, April 13, 1728. 





On Thurfday 7-Night the King’s Plate of 
100 Guineas was run for at Newmarket, when 
the Earl of Hallifax’s Horfe beat Majer 
Gipps’s Grey Gipps, and won it. 

Yesterday 7-Night Sir Edward Obrian’s 
Grey Galloway, Merry Pintle, beat Major 
Gipps Black Ovington (a fiz’d Horse) at 9 
Stone a-piece, and 8 Miles, for 2001. It’s 
thought these Horfes run for 6 or 7000. 
Wager and Betts. 

This Day 7-Night Mr. Colyear’s Filley 
beat the Dukes of Bolton’s Filley for 2001. 

Tuefday laft Lord William Manners’s grey 
Colt beat Sir Robert Fagg’s brown Colt, give 
and take the higheft, for 300 Guineas a Side. 

A Wager being laid of 100 Guineas to 50, 
that a certain Gentleman in his Chaife and 
one Horfe could not drive from Long-Acre at 
Sun-Rising on Sunday laft to Oxford, and 
return by Sun-fetting on Monday Night laft 
to the fame Place; he fet out accordingly at 
Five in the Morning, and got to Oxford 
Cone feveral baitings) between 8 and 9 at 

Night; and fet out upon his Return from 
thence at Two next Morning, baited a con- 
fiderable Time at Wickham, befides other 
Places, and return’d to Long- -Acre about a 
Quarter after Five that Evening, and fo won 


| the Hundred Guineas. The *Perfon that 


took the Odds offed’d Thirty «Guineas 
Saturday to i off, i the Lay er r refus'd it. 


The fame ais John ince faid to bea 
noted Street-Robber, was taken and com 
mitted to Newgate by Justice Ward; he is 
one of Dalton’s Gang. We hear that Dalton 
intends in a few days to publifh to the World 
a Narrative of all the Robberies committ 
| by him and his Gang, being defir’d to oblige 


| the Publick with a true Relation. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN OLD HOUSE AT FULHAM : 
THE HOME OF 
THREE CELEBRITIES. 


: aren are two adjoining houses, semi- 
detached, in North End Road, Fulham, 
that were originally one building, whose his- 
tory is, I think, of interest. The original 
building was erected by Mr. Justice Smith in 
1713-14. It appears to have been somewhat 
of a curiosity, the interior being a kind cf 
double mansion, in the northern portion of 
which the owner lived. But in 1717 he per- 
manently divided it, and let the southern 
half to the Countess of Ranelagh, widow of 
Richard, 3rd Viscount, and 1st Earl of 
Ranelagh. 

Under Justice Smith’s will dated 10 March, 
1721/2, his Fulham property passed to his 
nephew John Smith, son of his brother, 
Henry Smith, an ironmonger. Under the 
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; called. 
.| since that fatal day, Sept. 9, 1831, when her 
| young husband, Captain John 
| Nisbett, of the 1st Life Guards, whom she 


will of this John Smith, dated 17 Nov., | 


1740, the property passed to a certain Samuel 
Vanderplank, a relative of the Countess of 
Ranelagh. 

From Vanderplank, the first of my three 
celebrities, Samuel Richardson, ‘‘the father 
of the English novel,’”’ as he has been called, 


took a lease of the northern half of the! 


Grange (now 111, North End Road), in 1739. 


Here he lived for sixteen years, and here he | 


wrote ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ and ‘ Clar- 


in a grotto in the large garden. Here an 


admiring circle of women, who adored him for) 4 yerandah added; these alterations having 


his sentimentality, paid him their court. His 
second wife, and his four daughters (his 
“Harem” as I suppose a certain writer 
recently notorious in the Courts would have 
dubbed them) doubtless joined in the chorus 
little 
“great man”? seems to have accepted with 


pleasure. In 1755 Richardson left the 
Grange, and went to live at Parson’s 
Teen. 


So desirable a residence was probably never 
long without a tenant, but my second cele- 
brity did not go to live in the northern half 
of the Grange till early in the forties of last 
century. It was the famous Mrs. Nisbett, 
the charming and beautiful actress, whose 


: ee : | northern half, 
issa,’ much of the actual writing being done | ee rag” 
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life was a strange blending of tragedy and 
comedy, who became the tenant of Grange 
House, as 111, North End Road, was then 
Mrs. Nisbett had remained a widow 


Alexander 


had married at St. Dunstan’s Church, Step- 
ney, on the 10th of the previous January 
(both bride and bridegroom being minors) 
died after terrible suffering at Brettenham 
Hall, Suffolk, from injuries received while 
trying a blood horse in a gig on North Hill, 
Colchester, and she found herself compelled 
to return to the stage, where she had already 
made many successes as Miss Mordaunt. 
While living at Grange House with her 
mother and sister she was wooed by Sir Wil- 
liam Boothby, a Derbyshire baronet of old 
family, who won her and married her at St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Fulham, on Oct. 15, 1844. 
The papers of the day tell of a reception at 
Grange House; inform us that the bride- 
groom was a fine-looking man, in appearance 
many years younger than his age (he was 
63), and that the ‘“‘happy pair left Grange 
House for Derbyshire in a carriage and 
four.” 


A good many years elapsed before my third 
celebrity became tenant of Grange House. 
Literature and the Stage had had their repre- 
sentatives, now came Painting in the person 
of Sir E. Burne-Jones, who was there for a 
considerable time, and, I believe, was living 
there in 1898, at the time of his death. 


The houses still present a picturesque 
appearance. The southern half is of the 
original red brick with a surrounding wall 
and a gateway with tall brick piers, but the 
that half where my three 
celebrities ‘‘ lived and moved and had their 
being,’’ has been stuccoed, and painted, and 


| probably been made in the early days of 





good Queen Victoria. 

In November, 1926, I was told the houses 
were marked for destruction, but on enquiry 
at Fulham Town Hall, I learned that they 
were to be spared, but that some of the gar- 
den ground at the back might be taken for 
building. This building has, I think now 
been carried out, but the old _ front- 
ages still, as I have said, present a pic- 
turesque appearance, and lovers of old 
London might do worse than take a peep at 
them—or, at any rate, at their outside, for 
they both appear to be occupied. 


W. Courtuore Forman. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240). 
XL. 
Daylesford house, 4t» July 1815 
My dear Friend 

I thank you most sensibly for your letter, 
which I received with a welcome not inferior 
to that with which I should greet the 
approach of a long parted friend; and we 
live in a time, in which every minute period 
of it teeming with matter interesting alike 
to common and individual life, gives to all a 
claim to the reciprocal gratulation of each to 
each for the events of it. On many of the 
public occurrences of the last 20 years I have 
looked with an indiscriminate mixture of 
pleasure and regret, and rarely rejoiced but 
with trembling: but in the present I discern 
nothing but subjects of universal and 
unalloyed exultation; our national relations 
distinguished by an undeviating consistency 
both of principle and practice ; our national 
fidelity provoked by the desertion of all our 
friends, one after another, and yet unshaken ; 
our military confederacy uncheked [sic] by 
any selfish digression; and our triumph in- 
stant, final and undeniable over over [sic] 
an enemy with whom we have been contending 
for mastery through a long course of ages, 
with a conclusion (if he will not reject the 
benefaction) equally profitable, though dis- 
similar in glory, to both: and, what you and 
I ought to be peculiarly proud of; all this in 
its close, atchieved by our own India-taught 
General. 

How I chanced to light upon this harangue, 
so unsuited to the present capacity of my 
mind and faculties, I cannot conceive, unless 
it is that through the medium of maps, gazet- 
teers and news paper, I have been devoting all 
my powers of thinking, since the 21% of the 
last month to the one subject comprizing it, 
and still occupying its place there unattended 
by myself, when I sat down to write to you; 
meaning only to acknowledge why, if you had 
not first broke the silence between us, I ought 


to have written to you; and you to me, and | 


passed on to other matter; and much have I 
labored (God help me!) to get through it. 

I have the pleasure to tell you, that Mrs, 
Hastings has thoroughly recovered, for all 
home furposes, her late indisposition, but is 
not yet equal to distant engagements. For 
myself, with no bodily complaint, except what 
may be called a promptitude of weariness | 
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rather than a want of strength, and that scarce 
perceptibly abating, I am thankful for that 


| degree of health which I am permitted to pos. 


sess ; and indulge in that sentiment the rather 
because from certain favorable symptoms i 
think that I have much less of mental abstrac. 
tion now (—that is not the proper word for 
it—) than IT had six months past; and there 
fore begin to indulge the hope of | further 
amendment, unusual as any is at my time of 
life. But you must not flatter me, my valued 
friend. What I have suffered of this malady, 
& by its influence on all the later actions of 
my life, can be known in its full extent to 
no one but myself. But of how many bles. 
sings in compensation ought I to be, and I 
am thankful! 

Mrs, Hastings in charging me to deliver 
her affectionate remembrance, desired me to 
ask you when we may hope for the pleasue 
of seing you at Daylesford, intimating that 
with two claims to your society, the [word 
omitted] of disappointing both would be a 
mortal one. 

You will be glad to hear that our hay har- 
vest has to this time proved most propitious, 
and our country is in the highest beauty. 

We pray you to present our united and 
kindest regards to your dear sister. 

I am my dear friend, 

Ever most truly yours 
WarrEN HastInos. 
To Edward Baber Esqr. Little Hampton 
Arundel. 
XLI. 

Daylesford house 19th July 1815. 
My dear friend 

I have received your letter with the same 
gratification that your letters always afford: 
but you owe this early acknowledgment of it 
to the praises which you have bestowed on the 
Chidham Wheat, and the emulation which 
you have excited in the best farmer of this 
county to become a partaker of it. I mean, 
lest you should not recognize her by that 
designation, Mrs, Hastings, who desires me 
request that you to procure for her a bushel 


of it for a trial; or if that is too great a ' 


quantity to be had in the present state of 
its increase, and the demand for it, any 
obtainable quantity down to that of a teacup, 
and to let me be your debtor for the cost and 
that of its conveyance to Portugal street, 
which is the shortest distance, and the surest 
channel by which it can reach us. We 
request that to prevent any diminution of it 
by the way, you will, besides your recom- 
mendation of it to the care of the carrier, affix 
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your seal, where it may be necessary, to the 
package. —By the By the bye, a hedge is not 
the select spot of a field in which I should 
naturally look for a specimen of original pro- 
duce, or superior luxuriance of vegetation. 
Iam sorry that you have been afflicted with so 
troublesome an ailment as the boils. Many 
summers have successively passed since my 
last experience of them, and I recollect them 
only as the appendages of exuberant health. 
I do not therefore condole with you on the 
infliction. Some bodily suffering we must 
expect in every stage of our mortal course ; 
and I heartily [word omitted] you a speedy 
passage through this, with as little pain as 
possible attendant upon it. 

Mrs, Hastings desires me to express the 
pleasure which it will give her to receive Miss 
Baber with you at Daylesford. If I omitted 
to say so much in the delivery of her former 
message, the fault must be mine not that of 
my employer. 

We unite in best regards, and I am, as ever, 
Yours most truly 


WarkREN HASTINGS. 

I extract the following passage from the 
thanksgiving prayer for our late great victory 
to mark my entire approbation of it.—‘‘ Let 
not the glory glory [sic] of their progress be 
stained by ambition, or sullied by revenge.’’— 
Till I know to whom we are indebted for the 
composition of the prayer, I shall bless the 
Prince Regent, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, conjointly for the sentiment conveyed 
in it. 

To Edward Baber Esq’. 
Arundel Sussex. 


Little Hampton | 


XLII. 


Sandgate 6t2 Octr. 1815. 

My dear friend 

I ought to have apprized you that we had 
it in contemplation to visit some part of the | 
sea-coast, when we conceived the first general 
idea of it, by way of ubviating any possible 
intention that you might form of giving us 
your company at Daylesford: but our 
determination was slow and uncertain, and 
my own share in it very late in its forma- 
tion. On the 24 of this month we broke up 
a society at home, for the loss of which no | 
watering place, “ with all its appliances and | 
means to boot,’’ could make a compensation. | 
We took up Ms, Barton and her daughter in 
the way, and found ourselves well lodged and 
accommodated, at this place on the 4» of this 
month. We have taken a house for the term | 
of a month, including the first day of it, and | 
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the acquittal of an old engagement awaiting 
us there. 

You gave us the expectation of a specimen 
of a new discovered species of wheat, and Mrs, 
Hastings has given directions to her bailiff for 
its appropriation to a spot duly prepared for 
its reception ; so that nothing will be lost to 
the care of it by her absence. 

On the 8th of October 1750 I first set my foot 
on the land of Bengal, unless my future 
biographer should detect a small error in the 
locality of the date and transfer it to the 
deck of the ship from which I first viewed it 
Siaty five years ago! What age is it per- 
mitted me to look back upon, with my bodily 


| and mental faculties, though impaired, not 


destroyed ; and as my memory presents to me 
the record of times past, to be able to say, 
““quorum pars non parva fui,’’ and like a 
grain of sand in the way of the ball of a bil- 
liard table, have given its excentrick direction 
to the rolling events of the world, which they 
would not have obtained, if I had never had 
existence ! 

Mrs, Hastings* (what a contradiction to 
the recent boast:—that I should forget the 
name, that of all the beings of God’s creation 
has the best claim to my remembrance!) (I 
am happy to say) is well, and she desires me 
to present her best regards to Miss Baber and 
yourself, to which I desire to add mine, with 
every good wish of your affectionate friend 

Warren HastineGs. 
lo Edward Baber Esq. No 16 Sea Beach 
Little Hampton, 

H. B. 
(To be continued). 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


In the following lists the date given with 
The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 
6. Burtr at Deptrorp (cont. from p. 241). 

1700. Re-built. Berwick, 70, 3rd rate 
(1090)T. R. Snelgrove. Built originally at 
Chatham, 1679, by P. Pett, as (1087)T. 
Broken up 1742. 

1700. Hovunp, 4, sloop (83)T. Sam. Mil- 
ler. Sold 29 July, 1714. 

1700. Orrsr, 4, sloop (83)T. Sam. Miller. 
‘* Surrendered to ye French on 28 July, 1702, 


* The word “ Hastings” has been inserted, 
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vide order of 15 July, 1703, whilst on pas-| rence, 1689. Los:, River Tagus on St. Julian 
sage to Barbadoes.’’ | Fort, 29 Jan., 1718/9. 

1700. Lte-built.  SourHampton, 48, 4th 1704. Navy Transport, storeship (107)T. 
rate. (637)T. Miller. Built originally at} Fisher Harding. Added 22 Aug., 1705, 
Southampton by John Winter. Added 10; 1705. NorruumpBertanp, 70, 3rd rate 
June, 1693. Reduced to 5th rate, 24 May, 1716.| (1105)T. Fisher Harding. Added 15 

1701. Re-built. ° Reserve, 48, 5th rate| March, 1704/1705. Surrendered to __ two 
(725)T. Fisher Harding. Lost in Yarmouth | French 70-gun ships, 8 May, 1744. Re. 
Roads in greatest gale in history, 26-27 Nov., | captured on “ The Glorious First of June,” 
1703. Built originally in 1650 (unknown 1794, after half a century in the French ser. 
where), (538)T. in 1688 and 1697 Lists. vice. : 

1701. Re-built. Lenox, 70, 3rd rate 1705 /6. Re-built. Rusy, 40, 5th rate 
(1089)T. Edw. Poperly . (Built originally (674)T. Joseph Allin. Built originally at 
at Deptford, 1678 (which see). Deptford by P. Pett, senior, in 1651, as 
1702. Re-built. Oxrorp, 54, 4th rate| (596)T. Surrendered 10 Oct., 1707. 

Bache bi) 2 es : 1706. Restoration, 70, 3rd rate (1106), 
/ + oY. . ’ ? 
(674 61/94)T. Fisher Harding. Built orig- Semele pee oy 170 é 
iia Bk a een = ph Allin. ug., 6. Cast 
inally at Bristol by F. Bayly in 1674, as away off Leghorn, 9 Nov., 1711 
(683) T. a ate. : 

1702. Re-built. Sorspyxe, 8, yacht (106 Page Pov rye oe Penge 
17/94)T. suilt originally by Jno. Freame | 473° ~ si git ” 
at Wapping, in 1692/95, as (116)T. Bought “4797, Porrsmourn, 42, 5th rate (538)I. 
oR Earl of Monmouth. Sold 15 July, |J. Allin. Added 31 March, 1707. 

g ; - 1707. Re-built. Deryance, 64, 3rd rate 
_ 1708. SWALlow, 54, 4th rate (672)T. (949)T. J. Wicker. Built originally at 
Fisher Harding. Added 10 Feb., 1702/3. Chatham by Phineas Pett, 1675, as (898). 

1703. Re-built. IsaBELLA, 8, _yacht ; (104 Re-built at’ Woolwich by J. Lawrence, 1695, 
735/94)T. Fisher Harding. Built originally | a, (902)T. Served later as a hulk. Taken 
at Greenwich, by Phineas Pett, in 1683, as | to pieces c. 1750. 

(94)T. 1707. ConcnesteR, 54, 4th rate (682)T. 

1703. Panter, 54, 4th rate (683)T. Edw. | Jos, Allin. Added 13 Feb., 1706/1707. 
Poperly. Added 15 March, 1702/3. Re-built | Wrecked on Kentish Knock, September or 
at Woodwich by John Hayward in 1716 as | October, 1744. 

(716)T. Became a hulk at Deptford, serving) 1708. Rupy, 54, 4th rate (707)T. Jos. 
thus in 1750. | Allin. Reduced to 5th rate, 23 May, 1744, 

1703. Derrrrorp Transport, hoy, (58)T.!| and re-named Mermarp. Sold 1748. 
Fisher Harding. Sold 11 June, 1713, at the 1708. Resoxtution, 70, 3rd rate (1118)T. 
Navy Office, for £170. Jos. Allin. Added 25 March, 1708. “ Cast 

1703. NorrincHaM, 64, 4th rate (924)T. | away in a Storme against the rocks of Mount- 
Fisher Harding. Added 10 June, 1703. Re-| joyve as (1118)T. 440 men 10th Jan, 
built at Deptford by Stacey in 1719 as (928)T. | 1710/11’’ (near Barcelona). 

Re-built at Sheerness by John Poole, 1745, as| 1708. Romney, 54, 4th rate (710)T. Jos. 
(1077)T. Served at Martinique in January, Allin. Added 2 Dec., 1708. Re-built at 
1762. | Deptford by Richard Stacey in 1726 as 

1704. Reserve, 54, 4th rate (675)T.| (756)T. Reduced to 5th rate 22 June, 1745. 
Fisher Harding. Added 18 Mar.? 1703/4. Remained in Navy Lists until 1756. 
Re-named SouTHERLAND (sic) 2 Jan., 1715/16, 1708. Re-built. Humper, 80, 3rd rate 
as (579)T. (1294)T. J. Wicker. Built originally at 

1704. Favicon, 32, 5th rate (411)T.| Hull by John Freame in 1693 as (1223)T. 
Fisher Harding. | Added 18 Nov., 1704. | Re-built at Portsmouth, 1726, by Naish as 
Surrendered with PemBroxe of 1694 (which! (1352 60/94)T. Re-named PRINCESS 
see), on 29 Dec., 1709. It is said that the) Amerra in 1728. 


Fautcon had only 16 of her people alive. | 1709. Success, 24, store ship (546). 
1704. Fouxstone, 42, 5th rate (496)T. Joseph Allin, senior. Added 2 Sept., 1709. 
Fisher Harding. Added 14 Oct., 1704. Sold c. 1747-50, as a hulk. 


1704. Re-built. Crowne, 48, 5th rate) 1709. Re-built (?) Lyon 4/4, _ hoy, 
(650 38/94)T. Fisher Harding. Built orig- (108)T. J. Allin, Senior. This was prob- 
inally as Taunton by Castle, at Rotherhithe | ably the Lyon, hoy, (99)T. Purchased of 
in 1654. Re-built Woolwich by Joseph Law-|Japhet Crooke for £400, added 26 Feb. 
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1702/3, which surrendered 6 Jan., 1707/8. 
Re-captured by CHESTER and added after re- 
building, 26 April, 1709. | 


1709. Fortune, 24, storeship (543)T. 


Jos. Allin. Added 8 June, 1709. Sold 12 
Nov., 1713. 
1709. Dustin, 12, yacht (148)T. J. 


Allin. Added 18 Aug., 1709. Broken up at 
Deptford, 1752. 

1709. Mareate, 14, 6th rate (162)T. J. 
Allin. Added 4 Nov., 1709. 

1709. Re-built. Yarmoutu, 70, 3rd rate 
(1110)T. J. Wicker. Hulk in 1747-50. 
Built originally at Harwich by Nicol® Bar- 





rett. Added 7 Jan., 1694/95, as (1058| 
83/94). | 
1710. Cumpertanp, 80, 3rd rate (1308)T. | 
J. Allin. Added 27 Dec., 1710. Re-built at 
Woolwich, 1739, by J. Hayward (1400 
67/94)T. Surendered 10 Oct., 1707. 


1710. Jamatca, 14, sloop (113)T. J. Allin. 
Added 30 Sept., 1710. Cast away on Grand 
Camanas (sic), W.I. 9 Oct., 1715. 

1710. Tryarr, 14, sloop (113)T. J. Allin. | 

1710. Re-bwilt. CHARLOTTE, 8, yacht 
(155)T. J. Allin. Built originally at Wool- | 
wich by P. Pett as (138)T. | 

1711. Suark, 14, sloop (113)T. Jos. Allin. 
Added 20 April, 1711. | 

1711. Ferret, 14, sloop (113)T. J. Allin. | 
Added 20 April, 1711. 

1711. GuroucestEer, 54, 4th rate (714)T. 
J, Allin. Added 5 Oct., 1711. Believed to| 
have been broken up ec. 1724. 

1711. Porr Manon, 20, 6th rate (282)T. 
Jos. Allin. Added 18 Oct., 1711. 

1711. Griprattar, 20, 6th rate (280)T. 
Jos. Allin. Added 18 Oct., 1711. 

1711. Re-built. Ossory, 90, 2nd_ rate! 
(1570 24/94)T. J. Allin, senr. Built orig: 
inally at Portsmouth as Ossory (1390)T. by | 
Daniel Furzer in 1682; Re-named Princess 
2 Jan., 1715/6; Re-named Princess Royat, 
1728. 

1712. Brpprrorp, 20, 6tb rate. 





Joseph 


Allin. Added 14 March, 1711/12. 
1712. Apvice, 54, 4th rate (714)T. Jos. 
Allin, junr. Added 8 July, 1712. Reduced 


to 5th rate and re-named Mitrorp, 44, on 
23 May, 1744. 

1712. Rippon, 64, 4th rate (924)T. Jos. 
Allin. Added 23 Aug., 17124. Re-built at 
Woolwich by J. Hayward, in 1735, as 
(1021)T.; again re-built at Woolwich in 
1758 as (1229)T. Note:—The name Ripon | 
1s sometimes applied to this vessel] by various | 
authors. It appears to be quite erroneous. 

Joun A. Rupent-Jones. 
(To be continued). 
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é 
ROBERT WILSON AND SIR 
2 
THOMAS MORE. 
(See ante p. 237). 
JE are now in a position to examine the 
insurrection scene in ‘ More’ for evi- 
dence of Wilson’s hand. I also note in 
passing connecting links with other parts of 
the play. 

1-10. Lincolne. Peace, heare me: he that 
will not see a red hearing at a Herry grote. 
butter at alevenpence a pounde, meale at nyne 
shillings a bushell, and beeff at fower nobles 
a stone, lyst to me. 

Geo. Bett. Yt will come to that passe,» yf 
straingers be sufferd. Mark him. Y 

Linco. Our countrie is a great eating coun- 
try; argo, they eate more in our countrey then 
they do in their owne. 

Owing to the riotous behaviour of the 
crowd, Lincoln has great difficulty in making 
himself heard. Other speakers afterwards 


| fare no better: 


40. Mayer. Peace, how, peace! I charg you, 


keep the peace! 


18. Line. Peace, I say, peace! 

6S. Lincolne. Peace, peace, scilens, peace. 
Betts. 

79. All. Peace, peace. 


The above should be compared with the 


following from ‘ More,’ II. ii. 17-19: 
Doll. Pease theare, I saye! heare Captaine 
Lincolne speake; 
Kepe silens, till we know his minde at large. 
“Mark ”’ as a verb is found twice again in 
the three MS. pages:—‘‘lets mark him” 


| (1. 111), ‘‘ which if you will marke ” (i. 113). 
| InWilson’s works it occurs over a dozen times. 


I give an example from ‘ Three Lords,’ p. 
379 : 
I bid thee mark him well, whate’er he be, 
I'hat London’s Pleasure doth in malice scorn, 
For he’s a rascal or a stranger born. : 
Good boy, mark well his gesture and his 
look, Page 
Wilson, who is perhaps the most chauvin- 
istic writer of the period, never tires of ful- 


minating against the machinations of 
foreigners and the abuses consequent upon 
their presence in England. In the first 


scene of ‘ More,’ which is undoubtedly by the 
same writer as the insurrection scene, Wilson 
vocalises the grievances of the rioters and 
depicts in a most vivid and realistic manner 
how “freeborne Englishmen, having beatten 
straungers within their owne homes” are 
““brav’de and abusde by them at home.’”’ In 
the ‘ Pedlar’s Prophecy ’ (D2v), the Pedlar 


| complains that the Mariner has brought into 
| the country : 
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ewes, Ruffians, Moores, Turkes, and ‘Tar- 
tarians, 
With these you have mixed the virgins 
people, 
Anabaptists, Lybertines, Epicurians, and 
Arians, 
Infinit of these, your country to infeeble, 
The maydens, men, may go learne to picke 
a sallet: 
Houses for mony they can none get, meate 
nor drinke: 
Poore Crafts men are compelled to take bag 
and wallet, ... . 
and further on (D2r) the Artificer declares : 
I would gladly get my living by mine Art, 
But Aliants chop up houses so in the Citie, 
That we poore crafts men must needs depart, 
And beg if they will, the more is the pittie. 
With the above compare the following ex- 
tract from the petition (‘ More,’ I. i. 143-9) 
which has been drawn up for presentation to 


the ‘‘ worshipful] lords and maisters’’ of the | 


city : 
ffor so it is that aliens and staungers eate 
the bread from the fatherlesse children, and 
take the living from all the artificers and the 
entercourse from all merchants, whereby 
vertie is so much encreased, that every man 
yewayleth the miserie of other; for craftsmen 


be brought to beggerie, and merchants to | 


needines. 


The Artificer in the ‘Three Ladies’ (p. 
279) also echoes the same cry: he, too, is 
almost reduced to beggary, though, in his 
case, it is due, not to the superior workman- 
ship of the strangers, but lecause they 
“work fine to please the eye, though it be 
deceitfully ”’ : 


Good Master Dissimulation, help me: I am 
almost quite undone; 
But yet my living hitherto with Conscience 
I have won, 
But my true working, my early rising, and 
my late going to 
Is scant able to find myself, wife and children 
dry bread. 
and later, in the same play (pp. 305-6), the 
Frenchmen and Flemings are made respon- 
sible for the high rentals demanded by the 
landlords : 


Madonna, me tell ye vat you shall do; let 
dem to stranger, dat are content 

To dwell in a little room, and to pay much 
rent: 

For you know da Frenchmans and Flemings | 
in dis country be many, 

So dat they make shift to dwell ten houses 
in one very gladly; 


———___ 


tion scene, when More asks tha rebels what 


| benefit will accrue to them from the expul- 
| sion of the strangers, Betts replies (Il. 89-91) 


Marry, the removing of the straingers, which 
cannot choose but much advauntage the poor 
handycrafts of the cytty. 

Coming to specific details, Lincoln ayers 
that if the strangers are allowed to remaiy 
the price of foodstuffs will rise—meal will 
be at nine shillings a bushel, ete. 

Wilson again refers to the price of corn in 
“A Knack to Know a Knave ’ (p. 547), when 
the Farmer causes an Old Man to le 
arrested : 


True, sir; but then was corn sold for four 
shillings a bushel, and now ’tis sold for two. 

One .of the objections to the strangers js 
that they eat more in England than they do 
in their own country. In the ‘ Pedlar’s 
Prophecy’ (B3v, F3r), reference is twice 
made to the gluttonous habits of aliens: 


If by some meanes they be not commanded 
away, 

Within a while they will us all withstand. 

Vor here they do not only devoure and 
spend; 

As they be most devourers truly. 

He cryeth out of strangers and _ free 
Denisons, 

Which are devourers of this Realme: 

Not only devoure they like monstrous 
Camelions, 

But also steale, and send over by the 
streame. 

He saith that for mony they are made free, 

And one of these panch-bellied Alians, 

Devoure more, then ten men of our country, 

Worse then Dogs, Epicures, and Arrians. 


33-7. The insurgents resent being termed 
“simple ”’ : 
Seriaunt. You are the simplest things that 


ever stood in such a question. 


Lin. How say ye now, prentisses? prentisses 


| symple! downe with him. 


All. Prentisses symple! prentisses symple! 
Compare More’s remarks in IT. iii. 43-6: 


Letts to thesa simple men; for many sweat 

Under this act, that knowes not the _ lawes 
debtt 

Which hangs uppon ther lives; for sillie men 

Plodd on they know not how, like a fooles 
penn, 


54-5. As a parallel to 
Whiles they ar ore the banck of their 


obedyence, 
Thus will they bere downe all things. 


And be content a for pay fifty or threescore | Professor Chambers* cites ‘ Coriolanus,’ 


pound a year 


For dat which da Englishmans say twenty | _ 


mark is too dear. 


ITI. i. 248-250: 


* *Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas 


It is no wonder then that, in the insurrec. | More,’ 160. 
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whose rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters and o’erbear 

What they are used to bear. 

To show that this metaphor is not confined 
to Shakespeare, I quote from ‘ More,’ 
62-3: 

This tyde of rage that with the eddie strives, 

I feare e hoger ‘h, will drowne too many lives. 


and ibid., . 26-7: | 


If oni a usde one every side, 
A quiet ebb will follow this rough tide. | 


A more apposite parallel, however, is | 
found in the ‘Larum’ (C4v),° where the | 
‘tide’? has reference to the hordes of 
Spaniards about to advance against the) 
Antwerpians : 
A mightie tide to over-run a land, | 
Where no defence or bancke to keepe it | ( 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i. an, || 
| 


backe ? 
71. A plague on them, they will not hold their 
peace. 
Compare ‘ Larum,’ Bév: 
Zwovnds the dogs barke at me, a plague upon | 
them all. 
§7. Alas, poor things, what is yt you have | 
gott, eee 
See ‘ Larum,’ no. 17: 
9. Plodding tooth ports and costes for trans- | 
pee | 
“Plodding’ (1. 38) and ‘‘ plodd”’ (1. 46) 
occur in the previous scene (‘ More,’ II. iii). 
99, And you in ruff of*your opynions clothd. 
Professor Schicking* has pointed out that 
‘yuff’’is found five times in Shakespeare, | 
but never in this peculiar sense. or a 
similar strange usage, compare ‘ Three | 
Lords,’ p. 434: 
Thou from Dissimulation art sent, 
— we st a gown of glosing, lin’d with | 
us 
A vardingale of vain boast 
flattery 
A ruff of riot and a cap of pride. 
109. Before God, thats as trewe as the Gospell. 
_“‘True as the Gospel’ is another expres- 
sion which, as Professor Schiickingt has dis- 
covered, is not met with in Shakespeare. 
There is, however, a near approach to it in 
the ‘ Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ Fir: 
But I beseech God once to open your eyes, 
For of Gods word you let the true passage 
God hath given you over, to beleeve lyes, 
Rather than the Gospell, the heavenly ‘fathers 
message. 
114. You 
shape. 


and fan of | 


shall perceave howe horrible a 


i Review of ‘Eng. Studies,’ vol. i (1928), 
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Compare ‘ More,’ 131: 
You shall perceive aoe s no hurt in the bill, 
115-7. first, tis a sinn 


Which oft thappostle did forwarne us of, 
Urging obedience to authority; 

There is no need, as Professor Chambers 
does, * to seek in Shakespeare for illustrations 

‘urging obedience to authority.” In the 
first | scene of ‘ More,’ ‘‘ obedience’ is twice 
declared to be the reason why the victims of 
the strangers’ impositions do not attempt 
violent redress of their grievances: 

I tell the, Lombard, these wordes should 
cost thy best cappe, were I not curbd by dutie 
and obediencs (11. 64-6). 

It is not our lack of courage in the cause, 
but the strict obedience that we are bound too 
(11. 97-9). 

Elsewhere in the ‘ Pedlar’s Prophecy’ 
(F2v), Wilson alludes to another dictum by 
| P ault on authority : 

Yet sir, saving your advise, 

Men ought to raile upon authoritie, 

For Th’Apostle Paul both godly and wise, 
Revoked his words spoken with severitie. 
Marry, God forbid that! 

Compare ‘ Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ F2v: 

God forbid among wise men, there should be 

discord. 

122-8. For to the king God hath his offyce lent 
Of dread, of justyce, power and com- 
maund, 


Calls sik: a ab: on preenn 
““God on earth ’’ is a commonplace expres- 
| sion, which is found in the works of several 
Professor Schickingt 
has noted it in Shakespeare (‘ Richard II,’ 
V. iii. 136; ‘ Pericles,’ I. i. 103), and in Hey- 
wood (‘ Fair Maid of the West,’ Part I. V. 1i 


p. 330; ‘Golden Age,’ p. 67). It is also 
found in the first scene of ‘ A Looking-Glass 
| for London and England,’ Greene’s ‘ James 


IV,’ II. iii, and in ‘Look About You, A4r, 
though I am not quite sure whether the scene, 
in which the last mentioned passage occurs, 
should not be accorded to Chettle. 

132. Wash your foule mynds with teares, 

The minds of the rebels have become 
‘foul’? by “sin,” viz., the sin of dis- 
obedience to royal authority. Compare 
‘Larum,’ Glr: 


I am prepar’d, by penitent sad thoughts, 
Have long agoo washt my contagious sinne. 


wre Shakespeare’ s Hand, ” 146-156. 

+ Paul is again quoted in ‘Three Ladies,’ 
p. 333. ‘Knack,’ p. 579. 

t * Review,’ etc., p. 58. 
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Is safer warrs, then ever you can make 
in in to your obedienc 

Whose discipline is ryot; why even your 

warrs hurly | 

Cannot proceed but by obedienc 

The above lines were left in a very unsatis- | 
factory state: the only attempt made by the 
writer of the three MS. pages to emend them 
was to cross out “ warrs’’ and to substitute 
‘“hurly.’’ It is evident, however, from the 
context, that the author was really thinking 
of the necessity of obedience and discipline 
in warfare; to which we find a reference in 
the ‘ Larum’ (B3r) : 

Cham. crepes the Princes and States do 

Victuall them, 

Yet their disorder in our Civell streetes, 

May be pernitious, and breed mutinie. 

Mar. By this supposal you enfeeble us, 

And taxe our worth with indiscretion, 

As though our skill and our Authority, 

Stood upon bases of weake discipline. 

Bur. We said not so, and yet their ryotings, 

May taynt our wives and ieoperdize our 

wealth. 

Realising the clumsy nature of the above | 
passage in “ More,’ the reviser (Hand C) 
deleted the whole of it and interlined ‘ Tell 
me but this.’’ 

Now the remarkable fact is that ‘‘ Tell me 
but this’”’ also occurs in the ‘Larum’ (C4v), | 
Can we assume, therefore, that the composi- | 
tion of ‘ Sir Thomas More ’ preceded that of | 
the ‘Larum,’ and that the usage of this! 
expression in the latter play was a remini- | 
scence by Wilson of the alteration of his own | 
lines in ‘ More’? | 

141-164. I refrain from quoting the whole | 
of this passage, but note the following ex- | 
| 
| . 
| 


popes: ‘“ cutt their throts,’’ 

. . Whether woold you go? 

w hat country, by the nature of your error, 
Shoold geve you harber? ” 


‘“Woold not afoord you an abode on earth,”’ 
‘““Spurne you lyke dogges,’’ and the reply of 
the mob: ‘‘ Fayth, a saies trewe: letts do as 
we may be doon by.”’ 


Compare the ‘ Larum,’ F2v. Stump over- | 
hears three or four Spaniards planning a 
means of escape from the Spaniards, and | 
Says: | 


Harke you hark you, whether wil you flye? | 
I wold know that; sbloud whether? whether? | 
ha; where will you be releiv’d? there’s not a | 
towne dare receive you: the Spaniard has all | 
the country: you cannot stragle a foote out = | 
the walles, but your throates. are cut; what | 
have you to carry with you, but your scurvie 
notch*d limmes? you damn’d roagues, whether 


will you goe, to feede Wolves? | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| other parts of ‘ 
| ideas of the first 172 lines of the insurrection 
| scene, it seems impossille to 
| entirety with Dr. Greg’s* 


| turned to an ‘ absolute Johannes 


| appear in 
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1 Sol. By the mas the olde Lieuetenant 
sayes tr “i it wil be so aver 

Stump. WwW That will you dan then? é 
You'll bee starv’d everie mothers Sonne of yee, 
and worried with dogs, and yet you'll flye. 


168-172. Submyt ae to theise went gone 


ma neti no Aout as mere maie >. 
found, 

Yt you so seek. 
Compare ‘ Three Lords,’ p. 469: 
Policy. In Conscience’ the 

tyranny 

Hath shed a sea of most unguilty blood. 
Well, what’s the end? 
Shealty. The end is, best you yield, 
Submitiing you to mercy of these lords. 
In view of the repetition, therefore, in 
More,’ of the phraseology and 


spite, Spanish 


agree in its 
statement that the 
writer of the three MS. pages “‘ has no respect 
for, perhaps no knowledge of, the play on 
which he is working,” or with Professor 
Pollard’st theory that ‘‘in anticipation of 
trouble with the censor the players had 
factotum’ 
who had previously had no part in the play.” 
If, indeed, Shakespeare did revise the insur- 
rection scene, then I submit that he could 
only have done so with Wilson’s original 
draft in front of him. The fact, too, that 
Simpson blundered in the authorship of 
‘Fair Em’ and ‘A Larum for London, 


| attributing to Shakespeare plays which are 


incontestably by Wilson, renders it highly 
probable that he made a similar error with 
regard to ‘Sir Thomas More.’ 

The paleographical aspect of the problem 
is, of course, a matter for experts ; but I have 
been more than impressed by the close resem- 
blance between the handwriting of the three 
MS. pages and the specimens of Wilson's 
autographs in Dr. Greg’s ‘ English Literary 
Autographs (1550-1560).’ 

S. R. Gorprye. 
'HURCH STREET, KENSINGTON. — 
Some interesting old houses are to dis 
this street. Hanslip Fletcher 
provides a fine oe of them in the Sunday 


J 


Times, 26 Feb., p. 18. 

J. ARDAGH. 
* Sir “Thomas More’ (Malone Society Re 
print), Intro., xiii. 


; Shakespeare’s Hand,’ p. 5. The italics 


are mine in both cases. 
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Readers’ 





Queries. — 


commonest and best known festivals in 


|< 4 SKETCHING CLUB—THE CRITICAL 


| 


India is the Diwali or Feast of Lamps held | 


in Kartik or December. It has always 


attracted attention because of the beauty of | 
the night scene created by the illuminations | 


of towns and villages on this occasion. It is 
usually held to be a Hindu festival, but it 
is entirely unorthodox, and I 
unable to get any explanation except that it 
is an innovation of the Muslims brought in | 
by them with the cult of al-Khidr or Khwaja | 
Khizar about 800 or 900 a.p. 
can be shown that the Diwali is older than 
that date the Muslim theory falls to the) 
ground. Can any reader solve the riddle, or 
give me the titles of books likely to solve it ? 
R. C. TeMpte. 
JEAVERS’ COMPANY. — Particulars of | 
parentage and career are desired con- | 
cerning the following persons who held office | 
in the Weavers’ Company of London: 
John Ablett, Renter Bailiff, 1656. 
Jacob, Agace, Upper Bailiff, 1779. 
Obadiah Agace, Renter Bailiff, 1754. 
Obadiah Agace, Upper Bailiff, 1778. 
Zachariah Agace, Upper Bailiff, 1767. 
Peter Alavoine, Upper Bailiff, 1783. 
Charles Alman, Upper Bailiff, 1619. 
Peter Arnaud, Upper Bailiff, 1773. 
tobert Awberry, Upper Bailiff, 1691. 
Isaac Ayliffe, Upper Warden, 1727. 
G. Rs YOR. 
HOTOSTAT COPIES.—Several American | 
libraries are equipped with photostat 
apparatus, by means of which students are} 
enabled to procure, at merely nominal ex- 
pense, photographic facsimiles of pages of | 
valuable manuscripts, rare books, etc. 
In some cases, libraries not so equipped will | 
make special arrrangements upon request, to | 
have such copies made by a commercial firm | 
near by who possesses the necessary apparatus. | 
May I enquire how such matters are 
handled in England ? Is the British 
Museum, for example, or are the libraries at 
Oxford and Cambridge, prepared to furnish 
or make arrangements for furnishing photo- 
stat copies, upon special request and pay- 
ment? If not, is it possible to make such 
arrangements through the medium of a com- 
mercial firm ? 


Kucene F. McPrke. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 





have been | 


If, however, it | 


| gations and I defy the alligator.” 


| “No BS. Ds,’ 
| many books of quotations, without success. 


aS sage ; — | recently 
HE DIWALI FESTIVAL. — One of the | 


MOMENT.’ — This Art Gallery has 
acquired an album containing 
seventy-one drawings by various members of 
the Sketching Society, which flourished for 
many years in the first half of last century, 
in addition to some few similar drawings pre- 
sented by Sir Harry Wilson. I notice that 
J. Partridge, one of the members, exhibited 
an oil painting at the Royal Academy in 
1836 entitled ‘A Sketching Club—the crit- 
ical moment.’ My Committee are anxious 
to ascertain the whereabouts of this picture 
in the hope of getting it photographed, as 
it may have portraits of members of the 
Society, but this I do not know. Can any 
reader help ? 
F. C. Morgan. 
Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 

Hereford. 
“T)EFYING THE ALLIGATOR.’’—There 

is an old story, probably American, of 
a man who after being well criticised by 
another speaker replied: ‘‘I deny the alle- 
I shall 
be glad if some one will tell me where this 
yarn originated. I have searched the 
Thornton’s ‘Glossary,’ and 


R. S. PENGELLY. 
Clapham. 
ORFOLK LABOURERS’ SPEECH. — It 
has been stated that “the Norfolk 
labourer and his wife speak like Dukes and 
Duchesses.’”” Can any one say in what 
locality this occurs? In any part of Norfolk 
that I know they speak with a broad dialect 
—quite as broad as Kent or Somerset, and a 
large disregard or ignorance of grammar, 
specially of the third person singular. Any- 
one from another county would not under- 
stand the half of what they say—I did not 
when I came. 
The above erroneous statement is being so 
much quoted it is time it was investigated. 
I. M. Josson. 


OE.—I suppose this is adequately dis- 
cussed in the ‘N.E.D.’; but the later 
volumes of that wonderful work are not acces- 
sible to me at present, and I cannot find the 
word in ordinary modern dictionaries. Is it 
a masculine form of ewe? Mr. George Moore 
in his ‘Celibate Lives’ (1927) at p. 2, 
writes : ‘““Mrs. Holmes defended her yoe 
lamb, and spoke of a cricketing suit she had 
bought forWilfrid.’’ The reference is clearly 

to the ewe lamb of 2 Samuel, xii. 

Joun B. WAINEWRINHT. 
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A DORCHESTER HOUSE RELIC. — 
When Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United 
States Ambassador, occupied Dorchester 
House, Park Lane, an American eagle, 
carved in stone, surmounted the porch. 


Where is this figure now? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
MYSTERIOUS COAT-OF-ARMS. — Per- 
haps some reader may like to solve the 
mystery of this coat-of-arms, which has 
eluded me. It may be foreign; the date is 
early nineteenth century: Five eagles in sal- 
tire, acanton ermine. It is not in Papworth 
or Burke. 
Herarpic Expert. 


DUN (DONNE) OF PEMBROKE OR 

CARMARTHEN.—Can any reader give 
me particulars of any printed pedigree of the 
Dunn or Donne family of Pembrokeshire or 
Carmarthen after about 1600? I believe there 
was one printed about 1850. I should be 
glad to hear of any genealogical record of the 
last three centuries. 

F. ZO. 


ENRY HAWLEY.—At 11 S. vii. 251, a 
correspondent requested information con- | 
cerning one Henry Hawley, of Lincoln’s Inn | 
Fields, Steward of the Westminster School 
Anniversary Dinner, in 1782. No reply 
seems to have been made. Can any reader 

state who was this Henry Hawley? 

E. B, Luctvs. 


ORDS HAWLEY.—In Burke’s ‘ Peerage | 
and Baronetage’ (80th ed.), London, 
1921, p. 1115, reference is made to William 
Hawley, of Auler, an ancestor of the Lords | 
Hawley. 

The ‘Extinct Peerage,’ by Burke (ed. 
1866), p. 269, says that Francis Hawley, 3rd 
Lord Hawley, lLieutenant-Governor of 
Antigua, married but died s.p., 24 Aug,, | 
1772, ‘‘ when the honours became extinct.”? | 

Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. iii. (Haz. | 
Soc., vol. xlvi.:), p. 175, contains twenty-two | 
entries under Hawley, including the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘ Hawley, Lord, 1790, «ct. 
622).”’ 

‘‘Hawley, Dow. Lady, 4 Aug., 
(G.M., '716).” 

Who were these two personages last named ? | 

Should one infer that the title of Lord! 
Hawley had been recreated after 1772? 
E. B. Luctrvs. 


71 (S.M. lii. | 


1783 


YRANE.—Who was the husband of 


oe t 
most vertuous, discreet, and noble; Z 
Lady Dorothy Crane’’ (1623 allusion)? Sh 
was one of the four daughters of Sir Henry 
Hobart, Chief Justice of the Common Plea 
Donatp Coryr, 
Seattle, U.S.A. 
ROTE FAMILY.—Can any reader give me 
any information concerning the Grote 
family ? 
ge i 
‘REGEAR. — Wanted, particulars of the 
birth or baptism, at or near Truro, of 
Henry Tregear, afterwards Captain, R.N, 
Also particulars of the birth or baptism of his 
son Richard, in or near London, April, 1811; 
also of the marriage of the Captain. 
H. Sr. J. D. 
REAT MEN’S PRACTICAL MAXIMS- 
Has any one ever made a collection of 
practical rules and maxims laid down by 
prominent people, out of their own experience, 
for the conduct of affairs? Wilberforce made 


| it a rule never to mention more than one sub- 


ject to official men at one interview, “ for if] 
do I find that all are overlooked.” Can any 
one give other examples, or mention a colle- 
tion ? 
QO: Bok 
NCOMPLETE SUNDIAL MOTTO. — Could 
any reader supply the missing part of the 
sundial motto given herewith :— 
Weica aris of moments 
Steals away, 
First the hours 
And then the day.” 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
gages WANTED. — Where can I obtain a 
_ copy of the poem by Swain one verse of 
which goes somewhat as follows? :— 
Be kind to each other, the night’s drawing 


on 
When friend and when brother perchance 
may be gone 
And ’midst our dejection how sweet to have 
earned 
The blest recollection of kindness returned. 
T. B. Peacock. 


QOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In 
the second edition of ‘Collected Poems’ 
Thomas Hardy added, as a motto to ‘The 


| Interloper’ (‘Moments of Vision ’)—“ And I 


saw the figure and visage of Madness seeking 
for a home.” Can anyone tell me where this 


= We V. H. Couns. 
2. ‘* What is hit is history, what is missed 
is mystery.” 


| quotation comes from? 


| occur in print? 


H. S.-G. 








Where does this statement first 
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Replies. 


“THE SLASHERS.”’ 

(cliv. 229, s.v. ‘Bryan O’Lynn ’). 

HE story mentioned by Caprain R. M. | 

GrazeBRooK at the reference is only 

one of two incidents to which tradition 

ascribes the origin of the nickname of 

the 28th Foot, now the 1st Battalion of the 

Gloucestershire Regiment. It is more gener- 

ally accepted in the Regiment that the name 

of Slashers was gained at the battle of the! 

White Plains, when, having expended all 

their ammunition, the men drew the -short 

swords with which they were then armed and 
routed the enemy in their front. 

That the nickname Slashers was almost 
oficially recognised is shown by the fact that a 
reef off the coast of Queensland in Lat. S. 
18° 32’, Long. E 147°, on which the 28th Foot 
nearly came to grief, was named Slasher 
Reef. On June 16, 1842, the regiment, con- 
sisting of 26 officers and 709 men, embarked 
at Sydney for India in the three ships John 
Brewer, Kelso and Arab. On June 29 they 
were joined by a fourth ship named _ the 
Hopkinson, and during the night the four 
ships ran almost simultaneously on a coral 
reef. They were got off at the next tide not 
much the worse for their stranding and, after 
some delay, were able to resume their voyage. 
The reef was named Slasher Reef, and the | 
name appeared on Admiralty chart No. 2349. 
In 1889 recent surveys were embolied in the 
chart, but the origin of the name Slasher 
Reef had apparently been lost sight of, and 
the reefs shown in the locality in the revised 
chart were given the names of Leaf Reef, 





Oleose Reef, and Maxwell Reef (the last 
name appears in The Times Atlas, 1920, 
Plate 106). 

The Hydrographic Department of the 


Admiralty recently stated that it is proposed 
to restore the name of Slasher Reef to the 
whole group of reefs, giving the name of 
Kelso, Arab and Hopkinson to the separate 
reefs constituting the group, and the name 
of John Brewer to another reef a few miles | 
to the southward. | 
A. H. | 

AVID ANDERSON (cliv. 183, 227).—Mr. | 
Seton ANDERSON will find an account of 
David Anderson, the friend of Warren Hast- 
ings, in Buckland’s ‘Dictionary of Indian 
Biography.’ His brother John Anderson, was 
‘of Inchyra,”’ and it can safely be said that 
he was a Scotsman: whereas Captain Henry | 








| Infantry, and his brother General 


| Anderson (1779-1810) of the 12th Bengal 


John 
Anderson (1784-1866), Colonel of the 61st Ben- 
gal Infantry, and sister Mrs. Outram, were 


| the children of William Anderson of the 
| Three Cranes Wharf, 


London, and Ann 
Grisel Boardman (see Major Hodson’s ‘ List 
of Officers of the Bengal Army from 1758 to 
1834,’ vol. i. pp. 30, 351). 

David Anderson seems to have gone out to 
Bengal in the Civil Service before the year 
1777, for in a letter written to Hastings from 


| Edinburgh on Jan. 22, 1797, he speaks of him- 


self as ‘‘one who can look back to twenty 
years of uninterrupted friendship’’ (Law- 
son, ‘ Private Life of Warren Hastings,’ p. 
248). He was Resident at the Court of the 
famous Mahdaji Rao Sindhia from 1782 to 
1785, when he sailed for Europe in the Ber- 
rington Indiaman with Hastings, and was 
succeeded as Resident by his brother Lieut. 
James Anderson of the Bengal Army. It was 
of David Anderson that Hastings wrote that 
““he gained the treaty of Salbai by peculiar 
talents and wariness.’’ By that treaty, which 
was concluded with the Peshwa on May 17, 
1782, peace was assured with the Mahrattas 
for twenty years, and British ascendancy, 
which had been damaged by the disastrous 
convention of Wargaum in 1780, was re-estab- 
lished. He must have returned to India, for 


| when he gave evidence at Hastings’ trial in 
| 1790, he was President of the 


Board cf 
Revenue in Bengal. 

Anderson’s younger son, Warren Hastings 
Anderson (1796-1847) was Hastings’ god- 
child. He married Mary Dewar, the daugh- 
ter of the laird of Vogrie, and was the grand- 
father of Major-General Sir Warren Hastings 
Anderson, the present Quartermaster-General, 
and Vice-Admiral David Murray Anderson. 
Captain David Anderson, of Bourhouse, Dun- 
bar, is descended from David Anderson, the 
elder son of Hastings’ friend. 

Evan Corton. 


Was the son of David Anderson, Writer to 
the Signet, Edinburgh, by his wife Mary 
Mitchelson. He was born in 1750 and en- 
tered the service of the Hon. Kast India Com- 
pany as a writer in 1767, and was President 
of the Calcutta Revenue Committee in 1779. 

He married in 1788 Christian, daughter of 
the Rev. D. Findlay. 


He was an intimate friend of Warren 


Hastings, and stood by him during his long 
impeachment, and died at his home, St. Ger- 
mains, East Lothian, on 2 Aug., 1825. 

H. A. P. 
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The Baber family resided in Berkshire | 
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)}DWARD BABER (cliv. 21, 68, 120, 191).— | 


about the time Warren Hastings was in Eng- | 


land. 
Park, entered the Berkshire Militia, 
His father, John Baber, had owned Sunning- 
hill, which was sold in 1769. Baber died 
1783, at Newton, Co. Cambridge. 

Richard Baber, of Tiverton, Co. Somerset, 
mayor three times of Bath, died 1705, aged 
87. His son Benjamin, alderman of Bath, 
married Elizabeth, dau. of William Fox, of 
Farley (near Reading ?), and had an only 
son, Stephen Baber, b. 1663, d. 1679, bur. 
at Westminster Abbey. 

John Baber, father of T. D. Baber, was in 
the Berks Militia as captain, 1758; he died 
1765. 

Sir John Baber, Knt., died 1703, aged 70. 

E. E. Cops. 
7VI CENTURY PLACE-NAMES: IDEN- 
‘i TIFICATION SOUGHT (cliv. 225). — 
Kimberworth at the present day is a populous 
part of the Rotherham district. 
nected with Rotherham by the bridge over 


Thomas Draper Baber, of Sunninghall 


the Don—the bridge which contains the 
chapel. In 1593 Kimberworth belonged to 


Francis Earl of Shrewsbury. After the 
death of Richard III, who by virtue of his 
marriage with Anne Nevil was owner of 
Kimberworth, the place became part of the 
royal demesne, and Henry VII granted the 
office of bailiff and keeper of the park to 
Richard Byerley, one of his gentlemen ushers 

May I suggest that Kankwood or Cankwood 
has nothing to do with Cannock Chase, but 
should be Canklow Wood, a place in the town- 
ship of Tinsley, between Rotherham and 
Sheffield. 

The parks of the Foljambe’s were in the 
Rotherham neighbourhood and in the Work- 
sop district. 
which came into the possession of this family 
by the marriages of Godfrey Foljambe to 
Margaret, and Sir James Foljambe, Knt., to 
Alice, the co-heirs of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam. 
Osberton, near Worksop, was the second Fol- 
jambe park. Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam fell at 
Flodden. 


By Hadsock, Hodsock is probably meant. | 
Hodsock Park lies south-west of Blyth, Notts, | 


and was at one time a township in the parish 
of Blyth, if it is not so yet. It anciently 
belonged to the Cressy family. 
Cressy died without issue 9 Hen. IV. 
sock was inherited by his sister Katherine, 
who had married Sir John Clifton. 

.Newall is mentioned in a return of the pro- 


It is con- | c | 
the practice of cutting notes is less common, 


In the former was Aldwark, | 


Sir Hugh | 
Hod- | 


1759, | 
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perty of the Earl of Shrewsbury, the owner 
of Kimberworth mentioned above. 

It may be that Shurland should be Shir. 
land; Winkfield, Wingfield; Welbie, Wel 
beck; and Stakelie, Stavely. Bromeley may 
indicate Bromley, a place situated in the 
neighbourhood of Tankersley, seven mile 


| south-west of Barnsley. 


H. Askew, 

ANK NOTES (cliv. 136, 178, 194, 213)~ 
The practice of cutting Bank of England 
notes into halves and remitting the halves by 
separate mails began at a very early date in 
the Bank’s history, and has never been dis. 
continued. ‘The object was, as your cor 
respondent supposes, to prevent the entire 
note falling into the wrong hands, and in the 
days when the mails were carried by road and 
were frequently robbed by highwaymen, this 
was a useful precaution, as the sender would 
await the acknowledgment of one __half-note 
before despatching the other. Since the 
introduction of cheques, it is not usual for 
remittances to be made by bank notes, so that 


but Bank of England notes sent by foreign 
banks to their London correspondents for col- 
lection are still, I believe, cut into halves, 
and the halves sent by different posts. The 
matching of half-notes gave some trouble to 
the Bank in the eighteenth century, and it 
was for this reason that in 1791 an arrange- 
ment was made for the number to appear on 
both halves of bank notes. 
W. Marston Acres. 


THE STORY OF SAVILE ROW (cliv. 
147, 192, 230).—With regard to Squibb’s 
Auction Room having been used by Lord 
Barrymore as his private theatre, Mr. 
Gordon Craig sends me the following: 
“Miss Mary Berry writes, July 23, 1790: 
I went to carry my niece, Sophia Walpole, 
home last night from her Mother’s, and found 
Little Burlington Street blocked by _ coaches. 
Lord Barrymore, his sister Lady Caroline, and 
Mrs. Goodall the actress, were performing the 
‘Beaux Stratagem’ in Squib’s Auction-room, 


which his Lordship has converted into a 
Theatre.” 
I have also seen it stated that John 


Michael Haydn writes in his Diary in Nov- 
ember, 1791, of Lord Barrymore’s private 
theatre in Saville Street. This I have had 
no opportunity to verify, but if it is correct 
it would appear that it must have been the 
Auction Room at 20, Savile Row, that Lord 
Barrymore made his theatre. The Little 


Burlington Street mentioned by Miss Berry 
would be, I suppose, New Burlington Street, 
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which is shown on Horwood’s map 1792-9; | 
while the other Burlington Street (which on 
the title deeds of Queensberry House is called 
Great Burlington Street) is called Old Bur- 
lington Street. With regard to Charles | 
Kemble’s occupation of No. 16, in> 1855, I 
have been reminded that he died in 1854. 
There is no doubt, however, that his daughter 
Fanny was living there in July, 1855. 

W. CourtHore Forman. 


Wim AND LAMBERT OSBALDE- 

STONE (exlvi. 363, 422; cxlix. 105, 
137). — At the last reference I gave an 
abstract of the administration by his widow 


Diones of the goods of ‘‘Lamberte Osbal- 
stone late of the paryshe of Saynte Ebbe 


withyn the Citie of Oxforde deceased,”’ dated | 


1546, and noted that his debts included one 
to ‘‘ Master Wyllyam Osbalston of Wallyng- 
forde.”’? I now find that Hedges’s ‘ History 
of Wallingford’ states that Lambert Osbalde- 
stone was Mayor of Wallingford in 1514, 
1525, 1527-9, 1532-3, 1538, and 1541-2. There 
may be other references to him in this book, 
but it is poorly indexed, and the name does 
not occur in the index. Probably some- 
thing about him could be found in the Wal- 
lingford muniments. 
H. E. Salter, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
for the information that Lambert Osbaston, 
beer brewer, was admitted a freeman of 
Oxford in 1542 (‘ Records of the City of 
Oxford,’ p. 167), and paid to the subsidies of 
1543 and 1544. ‘“‘ The name reappears in 


1710, when a Charles Osbaldstone had pro- | 
* Sir | 


perty there, and in a few 
Charles ’.”’ 


years is 
If we are dealing with the same 


man, he therefore left Wallingford in 1542, | 


and went to Oxford, where he died in 1546. 
K. St. Jonn Brooks. 


WILLIAM DE LA POLE, DUKE OF 

SUFFOLK: HIS DAUGHTER JOAN 
(cxlvi. 299).—At this reference I inquired 
about the mother of Joan, natural daughter 
of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who, 
it is stated in the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Oxfordshire, 1574, married Thomas Stonor 
of Stonor, Oxon (1424-74). I quoted 
Leland’s remark that de la Pole ‘‘ secretly 
maried’’ the Countess of Henaude (? the 
Countess Jacqueline of Hainault), by whom 
he had a daughter, married to Drew Baren- 


tyne of Oxfordshire, and conjectured that she | 


was also the mother of Joan Stonor. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Corr for a refer- 
ence to the papers of the Nevilles of Holt 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd_ Report, 
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I am indebted to Rev. | 
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279), which transcribes a ‘‘ Copy of a Paper 
Roll, temp. Hy. VI, containing charges 
against the Duke of Suffolk.”” It is not the 
same, it is added, as that given in the Pas- 
ton Letters. One of the charges is that he 
took a nun “‘ oute of holy profession ’’ and by 
her, whose name was Malyne de Cay, was the 
father of a daughter, “nowe marred to 
Stonard of Oxenfordshire.’”’ Whether she or 
Jacqueline of Hainault was the mother of 
Beatrix Barentyne does not appear. 
K. St. Jonn Brooks. 

BUDDHIST PRAYER (cliv. 188, 231). 

—The usual, but unauthenticated, trans- 
lation of the very common mystic ejacula- 
tion or prayer of the Buddhists—Om mani 
padme hum—is ‘“‘Om, the jewel in the 
lotus.”” The ejaculation Om in Hinduism 
and Buddhism is especially holy because 
meaningless. It is the spell of spells, and in 
the Yoga Philosophy, at any rate, it has been 
identified with Sound and then used in many 
esoteric and mystic senses. The explanation 
is too long for a note, but the enquirer will 
find much about it in the present writer’s 
‘Word of Lalla the Prophetess,’ if he will 
look up Om in the glossary and in the index 
attached to that work. 


R. C. Tempte. 


It was curious that Mr. Nostz’s friend, the 
Siamese medical student, should have been 
unable to throw any light on the meaning 
of the old Sanscrit prayer—Om mani padme 
him. The translation of these words is 
usually [ut supra]; but it may likewise be 
understood as ‘‘ Salvation (is) in the Jewel- 
Lotus: Amen.’’ The author of this prayer 
is said to have been Dhydni Bodhisattwa, 
the deified saint Avalokites’wara, or—as the 
Tibetans call him—Padmapan’i; that is, the 


| ** Lotus-handed.”’ 


Throughout most Buddhist countries, the 
prayer here under discussion is found in- 
scribed on rocks, trees, utensils for domestic 
use, skulls and other bones, and, in fact, on 
every available article. Taught to children 
when they first learn to speak, it is likewise 
repeated beside the dying; for it is supposed 
to release the soul from inferior forms of 
re-incarnation ; and to be a safeguard against 
the five evils. Its syllables are also under- 
stood to represent the six worlds into which 
mortals are re-born; and likewise the six 
transcendental virtues. Just prior to 1863, 
Dr. Emil Schlagintweit discovered a cylinder, 
containing a leaf, measuring forty-nine feet 
long, by four inches in breadth; and, upon 


App. p. | this, the prayer was inscribed an innumerable 
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number of times. Dr. C. F. Koppen’s ‘ Die 

Religion des Buddha,’ should be consulted for 

further valuable information on this subject. 
Epwarp P. Smart. 


RTIFICIAL STONE (cliv. 210, 248). —- 
This must have been Coade’s Patent 
Stone, much in use at the end of the 
eighteenth century. According to Malcolm’s 
‘Londinium Redivivum,’ it was used on cer- 
tain London churches, Horace Walpole also 
used it for his Gothic constructions at Straw- 
berry Hill. 

Coade’s factory was near Lambeth, and 
Cary’s 1818 map of London gives the name of 
Coade’s Row to a row of houses just on the 
south side of Westminster Bridge. The Coade 
family came from Lyme Regis and a well- 
known eighteenth century house there (which 
belonged to the Coades from 1784 onwards) is 
faced with this stone. 

C. WANKLYN. 

In ‘ A Companion from London to Bright- 
helmstone, etc.,’ by J. Edwards, Topo- 
grapher, London, 1801, 4to., p. 18, opposite 
to which is an engraving of a river god in 
artificial stone, it is stated that ‘‘ Coade’s 
Artificial Stone Manufactory was started in 
1769.’ Apparently it was situated at Nar- 
row Wall, St. George’s, Lambeth (?). The 
process was by firing in a kiln. The results 
seem to have been very good. 

F. Witi1am Cock. 
UNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS (cliv. 136, 
248).—There is no national law prohibit- 
ing the running of shows, either in cinemas 
or legitimate theatres in the U.S. The 
matter is left entirely to the municipal 
authorities. Our larger cities, Chicago and 
New York, are ‘‘ wide-open’? on Sunday. 
Indianopolis, Ind., and Evansville, Ind., are 
also open; in fact, all our larger cities are 
free to have Sunday entertainment. Yet, 
here in Bloomington, a college town, shows 

are prohibited by city ordinance. 
Ramon KEsster. 
Indiana University. Student. 


ENGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 
SERVICE (cliv. 188, 228, 249).—Lucius 
Cary, Lieut. Walmoden Cuirassiers, was 3rd 
son of John Cary (1770-1820), by Sophia, 
dau. of Edward Sulyard, and grandson of 
George Cary of Torr Abbey, Devon, by Cecilia 
Fagniani. 
Gideon Ernst Loudon (1716-1790), Freiherr 
Von, Austrian General. Life by Colonel 
Malleson, 1884. 


Horace Osborne St. John-Mildmay (1817- ' 


1866), 5th Austrian Hussars, 3rd son of 4th 
Bart. 
J.P, 
GE OF BEARING ARMS AND of 
~~ KNIGHTHOOD (cliv. 225).—If history 
is examined it will be found that boys were 
evidently considered as ‘‘ grown up”? at four. 
teen or fifteen, and as capable of bearing 
arms. The fact of a King’s son joining the 
army so young would set the fashion for 
other boys. 
REAnDER, 
IGHTS PERTAINING TO A GRAVE 
(cliv. 226).—I think the clergy charge 
for graves, as they consider the churchyard 
their private property. If a charge is made, 
it is surely the case that the payee has a 
right to that for which he pays, i.e., the 
grave. This question of the parishioners’ 
rights as against the clergy is one which 
causes intense ill-feeling in country places, 
and has done much to alienate country folk 
from the parish church. ‘ 
CouNTRYMAN. 
UMAC TREE (cliv. 190, 232).—Some very 
beautiful specimens of this tree grow (or 
once grew), together with other shrubs and 
flowers, on the railway embankment at 
Upminster station on the L.M. and S. Rail- 
way, but these have recently been displaced by 


| long and hideous advertisement hoardings, 


despite the protests of the inhabitants of this 
‘“Garden Suburb.’”’ This former very attrac- 
tive display of horticulture brought much 
more credit to the railway company than 
wooden boards ever can. 
KE. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


In ‘London Trees’ (Webster, 1920), the 
Venetian Sumach (R. Cotinus) is mentioned 
as a success in the smoky parts of the metro- 
polis. Reference is made to “a noble 
clump ”’ in Regent’s Park, to its appearance 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and that it is 
plentiful in many dusty, confined East End 
gardens. 

The full chapter (pp. 116 seq.) 
Sumach is worth attention. 

Witt1am R. Power. 


INERAL OIL IN ANCIENT WRIT- 
INGS (cliii. 480; cliv. 51).—At the 
latter reference, the conventional view, as to 
bitumen is stated: ‘‘ It played the chief part 
in the preparation of mummies.”’ But ina 
recent work written with exceptional know- 
ledge and care (viz.: ‘ Ancient Egyptian 


on the 


Materials,’ by A. Lucas, 1926), the matter is 
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discussed at length on pp. 122-124, ending: 
“The author, who has made an extensive 
search for bitumen in Egyptian mummy 
material of all ages and always with negative 
results, has no doubt that it was never used 
until at the very earliest Ptolemaic times, 
when possibly it may have been employed, 
though no reliable evidence for its use even 
then has yet been established.”’ 
RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 
[20P FAMILY (cliv. 210, 250).—Particu- 
lars of some members of this family will 
be found in the Visitation of the County of 
Gloucester, 1682-3 (Fenwick), p. 95, and in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Querves, iii. 401. 
Francis A. Hyerr. 
T. DONATIAN AT BRUGES (cliv. 171, 
212).—In the ‘ Guide Illustré Du Tour- 
iste A Bruges,’ by Médard Verkest, published 
by S. C. La Librarie Centrale Bruges in 
recent years, a description of the Cathédrale 
de St. Sauveur commences with the following 
paragraph : 


Fondée par St. Eloi (646) et dédiée a la 


Vierge; eglise paroissiale en 961, sous le 
yocable de St. Sauveur; collégiale en 1501; 
cathédrale en 1834. Incendiée partiellement 


en 1127, 1358 et 1839. 

Kenneth Hare’s ‘Guide to Bruges and 
Environs ’ (Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd.) 
gives fulsome narration as to St. Saviour, 
mentioning that “It was not made the 
cathedral church of the city until 1832, to 
take the place of the demolished St. Dona- 
tian that had formerly occupied the north 
side of the Place Du Bourg.”’ 

W. Wits CLINTON. 


“TSRAFEL ”’ (cliv. 210).—The correct title 

of the book in question is ‘ Ivory, Apes, 
and Peacocks.’ It is an 8vo. of 274 pages, 
and appeared in 1899. The recently pub- 
lished third volume of Messrs. Kennedy, 
Smith and Johnson’s new and enlarged edi- 
tion of Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Lit- 
erature’ states that Israfe] is the pseudonym 
of Miss — Hudson. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Sutton Road, Erdington. 


“Tsrafel,’’ the author of ‘Ivory, Apes, 
and Peacocks,’ published in 1899, and ‘ Lotus 
Leaves from Africa and Covent Garden,’ pub- 
lished in 1908, was Miss Hudson. 

It is rather peculiar that a book with the 
same title was published in 1915 by James 
Huneker. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Fifty Fables from La Fontaine. By Radclifie 
Carter. (Oxford University Press. 5s. net). 
We should set up ‘ Les Deux Pigeons ’ as the 
test fable for a translator of La Fontaine. 
Not that we believe any one can turn it satis- 
factorily into English, but that to make some 
appproach to the delicate simple felicity of the 
original and to show one has caught the fresh- 
ness of its sentiment, is to make effectual claim 
to be considered seriously as a possible trans- 
lator of La Fontaine, and hold out hope that 
a good proportion of the other fables may pass 
muster well. Mr. Carter has rendered ‘ Les 
deux Pigeons’ in heroic couplets: the indiv- 
idual turns of phrase mark his awareness of 
every touch in the French, but the length of 
the line, though often convenient, gives the 
piece as a whole a_ differentiating heaviness. 
Still, it promises that the rest shall be worth 
attending to. Mr. Carter’s strongest point is 
the frequent neat turn of individual phrases; 
he is sometimes particularly happy in finding 
out where a negative expression will come home 
more true than a positive following the original 
—or vice versa; and there are many charming 
bits of dialogue. But he chooses those same 
heroic couplets, we think, rather too often, 
and, while getting his verbal and _ idiomatic 
equivalents well, sometimes fails in total effect 
by reason of not sufficiently criticising his lines 
as lines, independently of translation. For 
example: 

““So please use Mr. Wolf as dressing-gown,” 
is not quite fine enough in irony, nor polished 
enough as verse, for 

““ Messire loup vous servira, 
S’il vous plait, de robe de chambre.” 

One more grumble we would utter: no one 
has been greater master than La Fontaine of 
the art of rounding off well; Mr. Carter does 
not always succeed in imitating these delicious 
endings as well as the rest of the piece had 
drawn us to expect. But, having taken excep- 
tion here and there, we would, after all, dwell 
chiefly on the merits of this work. The famous 
characterization of the animals comes out well, 
as does the much admired combination of 
economy and effectiveness in choice of detail. 
If the wit and raillery, quite inevitably, suffer 
a sort of transmutation, they succeed in remain- 
ing sharp and exhilarating; while, especially 
for readers who will not be haunted by the 
original, a certain considerable ease and spon- 
taneity mark the best of the versions. We 
hope Mr. Carter will do some more, and, 
especially, that he will make experiment with 
some other metres. 


Monumental Inscriptions in the 
and Church of All Saints, Lydd, Kent. By 
Leland L. Duncan. Edited by Arthur Finn. 
(Ashford, Kent: Headley Brothers). 


RINTED under the auspices of the Records 
Branch of the Kent Archeological Society, 
is one of the sets of transcribed inscrip- 


Churchyard 
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tions from country graveyards which the late 
Mr. Leland Duncan used to compile in his holi- 
days. He published that of ‘lenterden, but 
there are many sets still left in manuscript. It 
is hoped, the editor says in his preface, 


the others. Mr. Finn has edited his friend’s 
work with the care and competence of a fellow- 
worker, giving us exactly what was originally 
set down for him and making some annotations 
and additions. There are indexes of Persons, 
Places, Coats-of-Arms, and General Subjects, 
as well as a short Lydd Index; and an appendix 
gives us four wills of persons whose tomb 
inscriptions appear. The inscriptions are set 
out in sections according to their situation— 
Section A beginning with the N.E. corner of the 
north part of the churchyard and proceeding 
westwards. They number 445, of which the 
earliest is the altar-tomb of the Strugell 
family, with dates 1551—1581. The General 
Subject index reveals how comparatively num- 
erous are the seamen’s graves, and, in fact, a 
seaman claims the most interesting of all the 
inscriptions, that to Lieut. Thomas Edgar of 


into the Navy at ten years of age, was with 
Captain Cook in his last voyage, and died in 
1801 at the age of fifty-six. ‘‘ Tom Edgar at 
last has sailed out of the world,’”’ runs the first 
of six lines which close his epitaph. There are 
several appearances of names generation after 
generation, the most notable instance being 
Godirey, which goes on for nearly five hundred 
years, from a great brass in the nave of the 
church dated 1430 to the war memorial. Lydd 
had a piece of singular good fortune in the 
early eighteenth century in the shape of a 
curate, the Rev. Thomas Cobb, who made notes 
of the inscriptions within the church in his 
day. His work, in the order in which he 
arranged the monuments, is incorporated here 
(numbered continuously with the monuments 
of the churchyard) and has many features of 
the interest people like to call quaint. The 
Bate family adorned their tombs with verse 
more than most. The vicar John Motesfont, 
who died in 1420 and whose will is given, has 
leonine verses in brass around the stone which 
bears his brass image and his name. _ Forty- 
four monuments are thus described by Thomas 
Cobb, and about as many more have been added 
since his day. Note, not infrequent, of inscrip- 
tions perishing or having lost part of their 
letters enhances the value of this record, which 
should serve to stimulate further the interest 
already awakened in the question of transcrib- 
ing old churchyard inscriptions while they are 
yet legible. 


The Sources of English Literature. 
for Students. By Arundell Esdaile. 
bridge University Press, 6s. net). 

Y sources we here understand books, in MS. 
or printed and particularly the latter, and 
books from the bibliographer’s point of view. 


A Guide 
(Cam- 
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that | 
sufficient interest will be shown in these inscrip- | 
tions of Lydd to encourage the publication ctf | 
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Every one even slightly tinctured with lettes 
knows that bibliography is the biggest gg 
porate achievement in literature of this “ 
of the Antonines.” ‘There were bibliograph 
before us, many of whom had parts and ele 
ness and have left work still to be used, } 
within the last half century, and most in 
latest decade, this art of bibliography 
developed from a mere useful adjunct to liters 
ture into a substantial, one might almost gg 
independent existence. It is at once the hel 
and the control of the student, and still y 
so of the editor, all which is as much as to ag 
that it has reached the stage when short ga 
eral sketches and outlines of what has begg: 
done in it are really needed to furnish every 
student with a minimum equipment in the 
matter. Mr. Arundell Hsdaile’s authority coy 
not well be bettered, and he adds to that a 
easy way of writing and a sure eye for wha 
should be included and what is best omitted 
a comprehensive survey for beginners. 
have to thank him for a most useful book 
enlivened with touches of humour and anecdotg 
The sections on Bibliographies of Literary 


; ] ‘ | Forms and of Single Authors, and that on Pr 
the Royal Navy, who, as it records, having come 4 


vate Libraries and Sales, especially the 
claim particular recognition; but we es 
hardly less the indications given concerning 
present value of old work. This may be said % 
begin with the first two parts of Andrew Maun 
sell’s ‘Catalogue of Printed Books,’ published 
in 1595. Touching on the project for a complete 
bibliography of world literature, which s¢ 
enthusiasts urge forward, Mr. Esdaile recke 
that, at the time when the lectures which form 
this volume were given, there must have beam 
some thirty million books and printed pieces 
existence; and in the two years or so since then, 
it would seem that (estimating from the 19% 
accessions to the British Museum) the English 
books and pamphlets alone have been increase 
by about 80,000. In view of these figures, # 
world catalogue becomes an enterprise whi 
mere imagination rather boggles at; neverth 
less that which cannot be imagined has often 
been performed, and perhaps, in the process of 
compiling it and in its circulation and use, @ 
bibliography of world literature is yet destine 
to be no inconsiderable ally to the activities ¢ 
the League of Nations. ; 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 6 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q! to which the latter refers. 


Wuen answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correé) 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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